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Project Accounting 


e 
We proudly announce that 
Harper and Shuman, 
the acknowledged leader in 
accounting software for A/E 
firms of all sizes, has joined 
forces with Deltek, 
combining the resources and 
industry expertise of both 
companies to offer your firm 


expanded product choices 


and enhanced services. 


Financial Accounting Project Management 
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Businesses like yours often struggle to fit their processes to 
software systems designed for general business — not project 
business. Those systems don't provide the sophisticated 
project tracking, costing, revenue recognition, billing, project 
reporting and management that's so critical to a project- 
oriented business. 

Deltek software is designed to meet the needs of your 
business. Not business in general. That's because we focus 
exclusively on designing enterprise software for the project- 
oriented business. Our products are developed and supported 
by people who thoroughly understand the way you function. 

We've been implementing successful, cost-effective 
solutions to companies like yours for the last 14 years. Let us 
show you how well we know your business. 


„Z DELTEK 


Software for the Business of Projects 


Call Today: 800-872-4050 


www.deltek.com 
www.harperandshuman.com 
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Lhe Virginia Foundation for Architecture exists to enrich the human 


experience through a broadening awareness of architecture and its 


impact on our lives. The Foundation supports outreach efforts such as 


Inform magazine, it provides scholarships to architecture students, and 


it is steward of the Barret House, an 1844 historic landmark in 


Richmond. The Foundation acknowledges with appreciation those 


who supported its efforts in 1998. 
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Entries Interior + Exterior 


Spaces + Objects 


Registration A program to recognize and 
Deadline: encourage outstanding 

April 30, 1999 

& Interior Design 

Submission & Furniture and Object Design 
Deadline: m Landscape Architecture 

May 21, 1999 

Open to architects, interior designers, 

For program landscape architects, furniture designers, 
details, call artists, and students in Virginia, Maryland, 


804-644-3041 Washington, D.C.,West Virginia and North Carolina 


Maintain your 
professional status with 
Raynor AIA-CES Courses 


The Coiling Fire Door Course The Commercial Sectional Door 
earns six Learning Units, applied | Course earns AIA members six 
Continuing Education credits. 
The history, background and 
components of sectional doors 
toward your annual Health, COMMERCIAL SECTIONAL 
Safety and Welfare to the Public DOOR COURSE 

requirements. The course covers 
the fire door systems available, 
release devices, drop-testing 
requirements, fire labels, clear- 
ance dimensions and related 
costs associated with fire doors. 


COILING FIRE DOOR COURSE 


are included, with special atten- 
tion to R-values and insulation. 


Raynor provides each of these 
two-hour courses with a profes- 


sionally produced 35-minute 
training video and an easy-to-use 
24-page workbook. 


For more information or 
to find your local dealer, 
CALL 1-800-4RAYNOR 


RAYNOR 


GARAGE DOORS 
www.raynor.com 
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When designing parking areas, it is sometimes hard to overcome client demands for the lowest 
initial cost possible. But, not long into the lifetime of a property, that low-cost choice of an 
asphalt parking area will begin to deteriorate and create maintenance problems which drives costs up. 


Concrete parking areas create premier entryways that showcase your projects like no other pavement 
can. Concrete's strength and durability reduces repair costs while 


PARKING AREAS 
lasting decades longer than alternative pavements, providing lower life cycle costs for 
property owners. Call today for more information about specifying and designing 
quality concrete parking areas. 


Concrete Parking Areas - A Signature Of Your Commitment To Quality. 


Bright Ideas. Built to Last. 


Of 
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Call The Virginia Ready-Mixed Concrete Association at 804-977-3716 for Information. 
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Tactful Reconciliation 
The construction of a new parish hall and chapel at St. Mary's Episcopal 
Church also provided an opportunity for Kerns Group Architects 
to reverse earlier changes to the design and orientation of the orig- 
inal church interior. By Allen Freeman 


Portfolio: Religious Buildings 
Growing congregations, changes in liturgical tradition, expanding 
missions, and sheer acts of God have given architects a wide range 
of opportunities to create uplifting spaces for a number of Virginia 
churches and synagogues. 


Temple Beth Israel, Bruce R. Wardell, Architect 
St. James’s Episcopal, Marcellus Wright Cox & Smith 
St. Joan of Arc Catholic Church, Carlton Abbott and Partners 
St. Anne’s Episcopal, James William Ritter Architect 
Galilee United Methodist Church, LeMay Erickson Architects 
Church of the Redeemer, Lawrence Cook Associates 


&) 
Design Lines 
new developments in design 


House & Home 
restoring a Colonial Revival landmark 


Taking Note 
doing the small thing well 


On the cover: In our next issue: 
St. Joan of Arc Catholic Church, The Changing 
by Carlton Abbott and Partners. Workplace 


Photo by J. Christian Wildman. 


product design - decorative arts - historic preservation - interior design - visual arts - graphic design - urban design 
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AIA Recognizes Richmonder With Honorary Membership 
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alling her “a classical southern 

í lady using her talents and lead- 

6 ership skills to better the status 

of her fellow human beings,” the 

American Institute of Architects has 

named Mary Tyler Cheek McClenahan 

of Richmond as an Honorary Member 
of the ATA. 

Long known in her home com- 
munity as a patron of the arts and sup- 
porter of social causes, McClenahan 
has won national acclaim for her key role 
in such organizations as the Richmond 
Better Housing Coalition and the 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Association, 
which operates Stratford Hall Plantation. 
In nominating her for the award, then- 
President Willard E. Gwilliam, FATA, 
of AlA/James River noted that 
McClenahan’s “unfailing concern for the 
needs of people has shaped her com- 
munity with programs that are nation- 
al models for social initiatives, urban revi- 
talization, housing solutions, and his- 
toric preservation.” 

Ina lifetime of distinguished service 
as a community volunteer, wrote 
Gwilliam, “she provided vision and 
grace with her leadership, energy, and 
resources to establish and support orga- 
nizations that have informed and ben- 
efited the profession of architecture 
and its allied arts while enhancing the 
very life of our citizens.” 


McClenahan enjoys a laugh with young 
Richmonders at Fairfield Daycare Center. 


Influential as any corporate chair- 
man, Mary Tyler Cheek McClenahan still 
refers to herself modestly as a communi- 
ty volunteer. Since returning to Richmond 
from Vassar College in 1937, she has 
shaped thought, organized people, and 
generously given to meet the needs of 
changing times in secular and religious 
education, race relations, conservation, 
literature, architecture, and the fine arts. 

Perhaps no organization has benefit- 
ed so visibly from her commitment than the 
Richmond Better Housing Coalition 
(RBHC), which she organized with the 
support of other civic leaders in 1988. 
Under her continuing chairmanship, the 
housing coalition has raised funds to bring 
the Local Initiatives Support Corporation 
to Richmond to directly address the urban 
housing problem. The coalition has focused 
on bricks and mortar projects to influence 
housing policy and to demonstrate the 
spirit of enlightened private sector involve- 
ment — local empowerment and financial 
support. The housing coalition has produced 
more than 400 new apartments and single- 
family homes in existing neighborhoods 
with imaginative planning, good design, 
and good construction. 

Raymond Gindroz, AIA, of UDA 
Architects in Pittsburgh, has worked on 
several RBHC projects and was one of 
the architects to endorse McClenahan’s can- 
didacy for honorary membership. “I have 


been impressed with her ability to reach out 
to members of the community, find what is 
needed, and then bring together the team 
of people who can bring about meaningful 
change,” Gindroz said. “Her determination, 
skill, and generosity of spirit has made it pos- 
sible to produce buildings of high architectural 
quality, in very difficult — almost impossi- 
ble — bureaucratic and financial situations. 
In so doing, she has established precedents 
of national importance." 

One of the many historic sites that has 
benefited from McClenahan's interest in 
historic preservation is Stratford Hall, 
ancestral home of Robert E. Lee. Nina 
Burke, president of the Robert E. Lee 
Memorial Association, credits McClenahan 
with the concept that led to the develop- 
ment of the long-range plan for contem- 
porary support buildings which complement 
the historic site while maintaining its 
integrity and affording visitors an informative 
experience. “The ‘crown jewel’ of her 
efforts is Stratford's duPont Library which 

.. houses historic library collections, 
archives, and Mary Tyler’s brainchild, the 
Stratford Hall Monticello Leadership 
Seminar for Teachers," wrote Burke. 

In 1991, McClenahan received the 
Architecture Medal for Virginia Service 
from the Virginia Society AIA. In pre- 
senting her with the state award, VSAIA 
acknowledged her work with organiza- 
tions including the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, the 
Maymont Foundation, the National 
Committee for Jefferson's Poplar Forest 
Fund, and Richmond Renaissance. 


Under McClenahan's leadership, RBHC has 
developed successful urban housing projects 
such as Jefferson Mews. 


Architecture ‘ek Grows 
Beyond Limits of Calendar 


Good news for devotees of design: Architecture Week has, 
for this year at least, unofficially become Architecture Fortnight, 
by virtue of the two participating chapters having scheduled 
events spanning a period of two weeks. The fun begins April 9 with 
a reception at Union Station in Charlottesville and closes with infor- 
mal presentations and jazz music at a residence in Richmond. 

Building on the success of years past, the AIA/James River 
and AlA/Central Virginia chapters have organized a series of 
public tours, lectures, and hands-on activities in Charlottesville and 
Richmond. "Architecture Week is intended as a public outreach 
vehicle and is developing a historic thrust as well," says Rachel 
Preston, event coordinator for AlA/Central Virginia. 

While details of some programs were unavailable at press time, 
the following activities are scheduled: 


m Friday, April 9: Reception and presentation of award submissions, 
6:30 p.m. at Union Station, 810 W. Main St., Charlottesville. 


m Saturday, April 10: Kids’ Day Event, Charlottesville. Time and loca- 
tion TBA. 


m Monday, April 12: Landscape Architecture Day in Charlottesville 
with presentation of Scottsville River Corridor Plan by U.Va. pro- 
fessor Nancy Takahashi and tours of synagogue garden by land- 
scape architect Gregg Bleem and Temple Beth Israel addition by 
Bruce R. Wardell, AIA. 


m Tuesday, April 13: Tour of the Governor's Mansion in Richmond 
with First Lady Roxanne Gilmore and discussion of preservation 
issues at the Virginia State Capitol. Time TBA. At 4 p.m. London archi- 
tect Richard Rogers will presentthe Jefferson Medalist lecture at 
the University of Virginia. Call 804-924-3715 for information. 


m Wednesday, April 14: A tour of the ongoing Pavilion 7 restora- 
tion and private gardens from 11 a.m.-1 p.m. by Connie Warnock 
and Mary Hughes of U.Va.’s facilities department. Also, from 
4:30-7:30 p.m., a tour of the Venetian Wings at Monticello by his- 
torian Bill Beiswanger; cost is $10 for Monticello tour. 


m Thursday, April 15: Historic preservation lunch and book signing. 
Charlottesville. Time and location TBA. Also, a roundtable 
discussion on "The Efficacy of 
Boards of Architectural Review" 
will be held at 7:30 p.m. at a 
Charlottesville location to be 
announced. In Richmond, an 
art show and sale sponsored 
by the International Interior 
Design Association will be held 
at the Shockoe Bottom Arts 
Center, 2001 E. Grace St. from 
6:30-8:30 p.m. 


m Saturday, April 17: Kids will 
build the original Navy Hill 
neighborhood at the Children's 
Museum of Richmond, 740 Navy 
Hill Drive. In Charlottesville, 98 : rom 
join Historic Garden Week for Billie Tsien, architect of The 
tours of surrounding estates. Neurosciences Institute in La Jolla, 
Contact the Garden Club of Calif. (above), will speak April 21 at 
Virginia at 804-644-7766. VCU for Architecture Week. 
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* Loss prevention —————À |-— 
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Avatech helps build towering reputations 
by providing software, training and support. 


Don’t let anything get in the way of your reputation 
for design. Let Avatech make your design automation 
concerns disappear. 

From Autodesk software to implementation and support, 
we'll assist you with the right product choice, training 
options built around your organization, and fast, reliable, 
available support. Along with the full range of consulting 
services you'd expect from a national leader. To add to 
your competitive advantage, we'll keep you up to date 
on the latest trends in design automation. 

Call Avatech to find out more. 


AVATECH 
Baltimore * VA Beach * Richmond * Wash.,D.C. SOLUTIONS 
or visit us at www.avat.com 


More than just products...performance 
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m Sunday, April 18: Trolley tours of "Hidden Treasures of Richmond" 
from 2-5 p.m. guided by Edwin Slipek (downtown) and Tyler Potterfield 
(Maymont and Ginter Park). For reservations, call 804-794-9128. 


m Monday, April 19: Lecture by Hugh C. Miller, FAIA, on "Historic 
Preservation and Historic Districts," 6 p.m. at First Lutheran Church, 
1603 Monument Ave., Richmond. 


m Wednesday, April 21: Lecture by New York architect Billie Tsien, 
cosponsored by Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond. 
Reception 5:30 p.m. at the Grace Street Theater, 934 W. Grace St., 
lecture to follow. RSVP to 804-828-1713. 


m Thursday, April 22: Richmond Canal Tour with reception to follow, 
5-9 p.m. Sponsored by the Construction Specifications Institute. 


m Saturday, April 24: Reception and slide presentations sponsored 
by the American Society of Landscape Architects and the Society for 
Environmental Graphic Design, with music by The Architects Jazz Band. 
At the Levine/Moore House, 323 N. 20th Street, Richmond. 


For more information, call Rachel Preston at 804-293-7258 in 
Charlottesville or AlA/James River at 804-794-9128 in Richmond. 


Weighing the Options 
on *Smart Growth" 


On April 20, the National Building Museum will launch a series of exhi- 
bitions entitled “Smart Growth and Choices for Change.” Cosponsored 
by the Urban Land Institute, with support from the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, the series will explore alternatives to patterns of sprawl. 
The following article describes the concept of smart growth, an approach 
which seeks common ground among developers, environmentalists, 
government officials, and the public. 


By Geoffrey Anderson and Harriet Tregoning, 
Environmental Protection Agency 


In communities across the nation, there is a growing concern that 
20th century patterns of land development are no longer in the 
country’s long-term interest. Although they support growth, 
communities are questioning the economic costs of abandoning 
infrastructure in the city only to rebuild it further out. They are 
questioning the social costs of the mismatch between new employ- 
ment locations in the suburbs and the available workforce in the 
city. They are questioning the wisdom of abandoning brownfields 
in older communities, eating up open space and prime agricul- 
tural lands at the suburban fringe, and polluting the air of an entire 
region through ever-increasing automobile traffic. 

Smart growth shifts the debate away from the pro- or anti- 
growth sentiments of the past. It seeks growth, recognizing the 
crucial role that development plays in maintaining and improv- 
ing communities. Smart growth also acknowledges the fiscal, envi- 
ronmental, and other concerns that are dominating current dis- 
cussions and asks the question: not whether, but how to grow. 

Smart growth takes different forms in different communities. 
However, it has common features in that it tends to enhance the 
sense of community, protect investment in existing neighborhoods, 
provide certainty in the development process, protect environmental 
quality, reward developers with profitable products, and decrease 
congestion by providing alternative modes of transportation. 

Today smart growth is often the path of greatest resistance. 
Public infrastructure and housing policies are designed to rein- 
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masterpiece - Freemason Street Baptist Church - 
( Hanbury Evans Newill Vlattas & Co, Architects ) 


new construction for Tabernacle Church of Norfolk 
( Shriver & Holland Associates, Architects ), 
or expansions for 
Nansemond River Baptist & Tucker Swamp Baptist 
( Barnes Design Group, Architects ), 
Great Bridge Presbyterian & Great Bridge Methodist 
( Thompson & Wright, Architects ), 


Parish of the Holy Spirit Catholic Church . . . and others 
( Hanbury Evans Newill Vlattas & Co, Architects ) 


Churches & architects throughout Hampton Roads 
have come to rely on the expertise & value of 


E.T. GRESHAM 


CONSTRUCTION 


COMMERCIAL * INDUSTRIAL ° HEALTH CARE * RELIGIOUS ° RESTORATION 


(757) 627-4583 © fx 625-7705 


etgresham @ compuserve.com 
Va. Contractors License Class A no. 153 


A DIVISION OF 


E.T.GRESHAM COMPANY, Inc. 
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Storage systems and 
solutions for 


e Records/Files 
* Books/Libraries 
e Supplies 

e Parts 

e Materials 

* Archives 

* Equipment 

e Tools 

e Artifacts 

e X-rays 


Leasing and GSA 
contracts available. 


RICHMOND 
804-379-8179 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
301-933-9390 
ROANOKE 
888-296-6669 
CHESAPEAKE 
757-366-0887 


Assistance available from Programming to Move-In. 
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Courtesy Maryland Office of Planning 


The spoils of sprawl: highway gridlock. 


force current development patterns, and in many instances, smart 
growth is simply illegal. For example, current zoning practices often 
require unnecessarily wide streets, large setbacks, and large lot sizes. 
They also often forbid mixing retail and commercial with residential 
uses and require excessive parking spaces. Barriers to smart growth 
originate at many different levels in local, state, and national 
government and in the private sector. 

Despite this, and because of smart growth’s ability to 
engender collaboration and agreement between both policy 
makers and practitioners in the development sector, barriers have 
fallen and smart growth is becoming easier due to many initiatives, 
including the following: 

* The Institute for Transportation Engineers recently issued 
street design guidelines that provide the alternative designs nec- 
essary to create smart growth neighborhoods. 

* Numerous local governments have adopted alternative 
zoning overlays that permit a greater mix of uses, lower parking 
minimums, smaller setbacks, and other design features. 

* Innovative developers are providing built examples of smart 
growth and earning good returns, creating the comparables 
needed for financing future smart growth projects. 

* Leading-edge local governments are speeding up permitting 
for developments that meet community and environmental goals. 
States are making brownfield redevelopment easier by providing 
liability protection, favorable financing, and discounted impact fees. 

* Federal public housing efforts are deconcentrating low-income 
housing, incorporating high proportions of market-rate units 
into new projects, and using neighborhood design principles. 

* Free parking's favored tax treatment was nearly eliminat- 
ed when transit and other forms of commuting were made eligi- 
ble for equal tax benefits. 

* The capital gains tax on the sale of a home was revised, allow- 
ing people to trade down to smaller and less-expensive housing without 
incurring a tax penalty; this gives great latitude to those who wish 
to move back to and invest in older suburban communities. 

Though developments following the model of the past 50 years 
are still easier to build, standard development is running into 
the usual roadblocks and smart growth is getting easier. This 
should continue as more smart growth developments are built and 
new partnerships are formed among environmentalists, develop- 
ers, and others in the development industry. 


Excerpted and reprinted with permission from “ULI on the Future: 
Smart Growth," tbe Urban Land Institute, Wasbington, D.C. 


Setting the Record Straight 

An “On the Boards" listing in Issue 4: 1998 incorrectly reported 
the size of a project by Opus Architects & Engineers. Campus 
Commons includes 250,000 square feet of space. 


The Art of Color Masonry 


If you can imagine it... We can match it. 


You can see it now -- a design 
that takes your client's needs and 
creates a new environment that 
reflects your artistic impression. 
A design that blends form and 
function, concepts and colors, 


to determine the final impression. 


You enhance that design by 
the attention to detail you use 
in selecting materials, including 
the color of the mortar. 


At Lehigh, we work with 
architects to ensure cement color 
standards. Our broad palette of 
colors meets the needs of design 
professionals, and our Custom Color 
Development Service is unsurpassed 
in its ability to create that particular 
shade for absolute artistic control. 

From drawing board to construc- 
tion site, from factory to delivery of 
the pre-blended product, Lehigh 


Circle 49 on reader service card 


ensures control and consistency 
through our rigid adherence to the 
highest production standards. 

Choice of colors. Consistency 
and quality of product. Superior 
service. Lehigh will work to assure 
your satisfaction from specification 
to project completion. 

The vision is yours. With Lehigh 
the final product will match the 
vision of your imagination. 


LEHIGH 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 18105 
PHONE: 1-800-462-9071 FAX: (703) 330-6883 
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Reconciliation 


he new addition and renovations to St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church in Arlington embody the spirit of a congregation 

trying to reconcile the costs of bricks and mortar with a 
ministry of social responsibility. Working together, the 
architect, rector, and a handful of parishioners made St. 

Mary’s a more beautiful setting for the parish’s high-church 
liturgy while strengthening its ability to carry out that mission. 
The design architect, Brian Frickie, a principal of Kerns 
Group Architects of Arlington and himself an Episcopalian, was 

called in after the church’s first architect, KressCox Associates of 


Washington, D.C., produced schematics that the parish loved but 
the building committee, hewing to the rector’s admonition not 
to overspend, determined St. Mary’s could not afford. Parting 
amicably with KressCox, the committee asked Kerns Group, 
the second choice in the original selection process, to assess the 
church’s budget and building program. 

St. Mary’s wanted a new parish hall with a commercial 
kitchen, a chapel, and additional classrooms; consolidation of its 
office space; and a thorough renovation of the Gothic revival 
church, the oldest part of which is 100 years old. The committee 


Photos: Maxwell MacKenzie 


concluded that fundamentals in concept and design, and not in 
program, were preventing the church from meeting the budget, 
Frickie recalls. Kerns Group accepted the commission. 

St. Mary’s, which occupies a triangular site at the edge of the 
Marymount College campus, has become a large church filling 
a traffic island. However, it must have started out on that site as 
just a small country parish church on North Glebe Road at Old 
Dominion Drive. A limestone-faced sanctuary built at the turn 
of the century was enlarged in the 1920s. In the 1950s, the con- 
gregation added a two-story brick extension to one end (origin- 
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The segmented addition (facing page) extends from the old 
sanctuary's south end. The full front elevation (above) as it 
appeared prior to the most recent addition. 


The construction of a new parish hall and chapel at 
St. Marys Episcopal Church in Arlington also provided 
an opportunity for Kerns Group Architects to reverse 
earlier changes to the design and orientation of the 


original church interior. 


By Allen Freeman 


1978 


i» 


Converging streets lock the church into its site. 


ally a chapel over parish offices, now remade into the choir room 
over the nursery), and in the 1970s they built a smaller addition 
containing an elevator for wheelchair access on the other. [EM VL ee 

At some point in the church5 history, the parish locked the : mur 5 Oa 
doors leading to the sanctuary through the bell tower, and wor- = DEOR 
shipers began entering through side doors at the crossing. The == 
arrangement ran counter to the logic of the building’s massing and 
generated an awkward circulation pattern. The altar originally was 
at the end of the sanctuary opposite the bell tower, Frickie says, Upper Level Plan 
“but no one can tell me with any real authority whether the 
sanctuary was flipped in the 1920s or 1950s.” 

He proposed restoring the sanctuary’s orientation, reopen- 
ing the bell tower doors, and replacing the doors at the crossing 
with large bay windows or lanterns, as he calls them. His design 
also called for chapels bathed in sunlight to occupy the arms of 
the crossing on either side of the altar. 

Frickie presented his solutions to the building committee as 
they evolved, and at each stage there was resistance. “Change is 
a four-letter word in churches,” he says. The congregation was 
used to looking down a long, narrow nave with natural light coming 
from behind them. “They thought there would be too much light 
at the altar,” he remembers. But he convinced them that more light 
would “uplift their spirits,” and the committee then embraced with 
enthusiasm his concept of lanterns. 

The parish moved out of the church during renovation and Lower Level Plan ®) 3 25 50 
construction. When they returned in the spring of 1998 they had 


— 


z= 
Ep 


two small chapels nestling within the bays of the lanterns at 1 Parish Hall 6 Sanctuary 
either side of their altar. The larger chapel seats only about two : Sees | 7 Choir Room 
dozen; the other, a place where a parishioner can stop to light a ; Moin "P. : iR 
votive candle, is even more intimate. The baptismal font, pulpit, 5 Meeting Space 


and Eucharist rail all fit around the central altar, appropriate for 
high-church ritual, and the entire ensemble pushes forward 
several feet into the nave. At the corners of the altar’s platform, 
freestanding candlesticks symbolize the four corners of the 
earth to which Christ sent his followers. 

Frickie’s most subtle accomplishment at St. Mary's was at 
the altar, where he carefully fit the parish's demanding needs of 
ritual into a space for which it apparent- 
ly was not intended. But he also enhanced 
the whole sanctuary's beauty without sig- 
nificantly changing its character. The 
subdued palette remains. The ceiling is 
still dark, but brighter lighting compen- 
sates. The pews are the same, although 
refinished to a lighter hue. The carpet is 
lighter, too — a soft blue shade tradition- 
ally identified with the Virgin Mary. 

The choir, which previously occu- 
pied a loft behind the current altar, is 
today accommodated at the opposite end 
of the sanctuary. Once one gets over the 
notion that the choir and organ console 
should be elevated above the level of the con- 
gregation, as they were before the renovation, 
they seem at home. The organ is new, its 
pipes and tracker-action console encased 
in plain, German-made cabinetwork occu- 
pying much of the south wall. 

Just beyond that wall was the only 
apparent place on the constricted site to 
build the new addition, a logic reinforced 
by the decision to reorient the sanctuary In the reoriented sanctuary, the console and case of new organ fills the central bay at 
and return its main entrance into the bell the back (facing page). The altar (above) is newly positioned at the crossing. 
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tower. Now, entering through the vestibule in the tower, worshipers 
can proceed straight ahead into the back of the sanctuary or 
turn right, toward the new parish hall and St. Mary's third chapel, 
which seats 50 people. 

Both the parish hall and the new chapel feature exposed timber 
scissor-trusses that echo, but don't mimic, the sanctuary's Gothic- 
inspired ceiling. (The sanctuary gracefully bent trusses were at 
first thought to be made of wood, but the architects discovered 
them to be steel, the lowest chord of which are covered in wood.) 
An interior wall of the chapel is a columbarium, its keyed com- 
partments lined up like post office boxes. 

The addition’s lower level, whose floor is about three feet 
below grade, is given over to parish offices, a vestry room, and sup- 
port space. An entrance to this service level faces Glebe Road, its 
doors recessed and deemphasized under a broad brick arch. But 
on this side of the church, the addition draws closer to the road 
than does the sanctuary, crowding against the bell tower and 
upstaging the main entrance. 

rue, the growing needs of the parish precluded any addition 
that could completely defer in presence to the old church on 
its little triangle. As built, the main axis of the new construction 
angles obliquely from the sanctuary's longer axis, the addition 
extending south to the site's minimum setback line along 26th 
Street. By segmenting the exterior massing to express interior 
volumes and emphasizing the segments by cladding the parts in 
contrasting brick, Frickie mitigated the addition's apparent 
volume. But one wonders if the new wing would not recede 
more if the brick masses contrasted less. 

This parish reminds us that houses of worship take many 
forms. St. Mary's opted not to make a pristine architectural 
statement. Instead, it met its self-defined goal of service to the com- 
munity, brought order to its house, and enhanced its sanctuary. 
Those were the first priorities. 


Allen Freeman is a senior editor of Preservation magazine. 


Project: St. Mary's Episcopal Church addition 
Architects: Kerns Group Architects, P.C., Arlington 
(Thomas L. Kerns, FAIA; Brian J. Frickie, AIA; Jean M. 
O'Toole, AIA; Susan Lohsen, Brian J. Donnelly, AIA; 
Mary H. Frickie, CID; Jared B. Thompson) 

Contractor: HITT Contracting Inc. 

Consultants: Adtek Engineers, Inc. (civil); Mesen Asso- 
ciates (structural), Face Associates, Inc. (mechanical, 
electrical, plumbing); Miller Henning Associates, Inc. 
(acoustical); C.M. Kling & Associates, Inc. (lighting) 


The largest piece 
of the addition 
(left) is the parish 
hall; church 
offices are 
located below. 


Deep eaves provide sun protection on the 


south side of the parish hall. 


"We understood from the beginning that 
this process was not about building our- 
selves a more beautiful house but rather 
about supporting and furthering our mission," 
says Diane Hellens. She is a business school 
graduate, commercial building developer, 
and St. Mary's parishioner who wanted 
something to do part-time while she took 
care of her second newborn. The Rev. Mr. 
Andrew Marrow, rector of St. Mary's, asked 
her to get involved on the building commit- 
tee and she accepted. 

Kress Cox Associates had already been 
selected and provided a scheme for St. 
Mary's. "They are wonderful people who 


Success From a Client's Point of View 


do beautiful work," Hellens says, "but we came 
along when they had just finished a church 
building that had no top-end budget — a gor- 
geous piece of work, but it didn't set them 
up mentally for a struggling Arlington church. 
They wanted to produce a perfect little 
church addition, and all else being equal, 
we would have liked to have had something 
like that." 

Of Brian Frickie, the principal with Kerns 
Group Architects who designed the addi- 
tion that was built, Hellens says, "Brian 
absolutely shared Andrew's commitment 
that this is about mission, not about build- 
ing a beautiful house. Once we had pricing 


Parish hall scissor-trusses were fabricat- 
ed from old growth timber (left). The 
east entrance to the offices and parish 
hall (above) reinterprets Gothic symbols 


as a thin Modern skin. 


come in, we had a couple of meetings where 
we had to cut the job. Usually at that point — 
no disrespect intended — architects get 
insulted and snippy. But Brian was the first 
to jump in and say. 'Okay, let's see where we 
can go. We don't really need this, and we can 
downgrade that finish.' 

"We were determined not to mortgage 
the mission of the church. Parishes around 
us were trying to pay for overbuilding with 
dollars they'd rather spend on ministries," 
Hellens says. "We'd have put a tent out 
there before we'd have gone that way." 

— Allen Freeman 
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b. A Secular Village 


Temple Beth Israel e Bruce R. Wardell, Architect 


The addition (center and right in photo, above) creates a new courtyard. Chapel (below) is a reinterpretation of Gothic forms that appear in the old synagogue. 


ongregation Beth Israel in 

Charlottesville added new educa- 
tional and worship facilities to its existing 
19th century facility, the tenth oldest syn- 
agogue in the country. But architect Bruce 
R. Wardell, AIA, of Charlottesville was 
quick to acknowledge that any addition to 
the venerable building needed to respect 
the integrity of the original historic struc- 
ture while tripling the square footage of 
the existing facility. 

In order to create a massing that was 
sympathetic to the existing scale and detail 
of the street, Wardell adopted a design strat- 
egy that creates a "village" of structures 


smaller in scale than the original temple. 
He began by locating a small chapel to the 
southeast of the old temple — a new sanc- 
tuary which reflects the Gothic precedent 
of the original structure and obscures the 
mass of the new construction. It is also ori- 
ented so that, on the interior, the ark can 
be placed properly at the east end of the 
space, a condition that had not been sat- 
isfied for more than a hundred years. 
Connecting the two worship spaces is 
a structure whose metal-and-glass curtain 
wall is rendered in a decidedly Modern 
idiom. Embellishing the glass wall is a 
wire “trellis” upon which trumpet hon- 


Photos: Charles Shoffner 


New social hall incorporates exterior of the original synagogue. 


eysuckle vines are planted. 'T his contemporary element creates an 
intentional relationship between the historic and the new. From 
inside the new social hall, the expansive glass wall also frames a 
dramatic view of the surrounding urban landscape. 

Wardell studied many options for the interior of the 
chapel, starting with a scheme based on the strong Gothic/Victor- 
ian precedent of the old temple. He was told by the rabbi and build- 
ing committee that the chapel would serve a wide array of people 
— some liberal, others quite conservative — so his first sketches were 
considered to be too sacred, or vertical, in nature. “They wanted, 
rather, to emphasize the horizontal nature of the space for the 
sake of a secular, community feeling," says Wardell. 

That led to the final design with a truncated pyramidal roof 
and a strong horizontal band at the head of the windows. 
"Everything below that line was made of natural material — white 
oak paneling,” Wardell notes. “Above that line, on the metaphor- 
ical sky, the surfaces are all painted. That ended up being the 
right balance, the right complement to that space." 
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Second Floor Plan 
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Early studies of the 
chapel interior (right) 
were deemed to be 
scaled too much like 
sacred space. As 
built, the final design 
(left) is more secular 
in its feeling. 
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Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Shortly after fire destroyed the sanctuary, the Rev. Robert G. Trache (above) surveys the damage. In the rebuilt 
church (facing page), the ceiling above the nave has been slightly vaulted and pews have been replaced. 


Up From the Ashes 


St. James’s Episcopal Church e Marcellus Wright Cox & Smith 


nee of collaboration prevailed throughout the course of restor- 
ing St. James's Episcopal Church in Richmond, whose sanc- 
tuary was gutted by a 1994 fire caused by lightning. Including the 
congregation in each step of the design process was Frederic H. 
Cox, FAIA, of Marcellus Wright Cox & Smith Architects in 
Richmond. Cox and colleague Sarah Grier-Barber pooled their 
expertise with that of experts in classical architecture, acoustics, 
and other specialties to return the church to its former grandeur. 

Design solutions were based on the material history of St. 
James's 1912 sanctuary, vestry records, comparable structures, and 
the needs of the congregation. Although the church's elaborate 
brass pulpit and lectern survived the fire, most furnishings did not. 
Only four original pews remained, but reproductions were crafted 
in Pennsylvania. Richmond furniture maker Harrison Higgins 
created the new mahogany altar and four bishop's chairs based 
on sketches by consulting architect Christopher Cotton. Higgins 
also made the pedestal altar found in the new chapel. 

Working from copies of original shop drawings, Gianetti Stu- 
dios, Inc. of Brentwood, Maryland, recreated the neoclassical plaster 
wall and ceiling details. After consulting with Cotton, an author- 
ity on the architecture of James Gibbs (whose St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields in London served as a prototype for St. James's), Cox raised 
the center section of the nave ceiling and embellished it 
with a slight arc, which improved the space's acoustics. 

Through the efforts of Richmond’ firefighters, ten stained 
glass windows — four of which originated with the Louis Tiffany 
studios — were saved. These were cleaned and restored. In addi- 
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tion, three sets of 19th century stained glass panels, recently 
removed from Monumental Church in downtown Richmond, were 
incorporated into St. James’s. A gift of the Historic Richmond 
Foundation, these windows became available when Monumental 
Church was refitted with clear glass. 

Along with many challenges, the fire also brought opportu- 
nities to create new spaces in the church. Among them are an en- 
closed chapel for small ceremonies and a 2,5 00-square-foot 
undercroft providing new meeting space beneath the sanctuary. 
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Original stained glass windows survived the fire because the balcony 
collapsed and shielded them from the blaze. 


J. Christian Wildman 
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Furniture for the church, including the altar 
(above), was conceived as a family of objects. 


ther Mike Hannah of St. Joan of Arc 

Catholic Church in Yorktown per- 
formed the role of good client: he prodded 
the architects of the church’s new sanctu- 
ary to see beyond obvious solutions and 
reach for architectural expressions that 
would illuminate the liturgy. In describing 
his hopes for the character of the church 
and its component parts, Hannah often 
invoked expressions such as “mystery,” 
“imagination,” and “transformation.” As 
project architect David Stemann, AIA, 
remembers it, Hannah believed the build- 
ing forms and materials could provoke 
the imagination in a way that would deepen 
the worship experience. 

Because the addition rests behind a 
rather bleak masonry structure that housed 
the parish for 45 years, architects Carlton 
Abbott and Partners of Williamsburg 
created a tower to mark the addition and 
give the church a greater presence. Inside, 
they sculpted a transcendent space bal- 
anced by a choral floor plan that nods to 
the church’s desire for a place that is both 
hospitable and intimate. Concrete, steel, 
and wood are choreographed in a grace- 
ful skeleton informed by Gothic memory. 
Articulated connections in the roof struc- 
ture are animated by natural light that 
pours through a 64-foot skylight, bal- 
anced by clerestories at the rafter bear- 
ing and an apse window where light filters 
through a wood-and-fabric grille. Visible 
ductwork is screened by a suspended wood 
grille that also accommodates lighting. 

The furnishings have perhaps the 
most direct relevance to the liturgy, as 
they are integral to the sacrament of the 
eucharist. Each individual piece — altar, 
ambo, tabernacle, candles, and baptismal 
pool — was conceived as belonging to a 
family of objects related in form, materi- 
al, and manner of construction. Their use 
requires them to be human-scaled, yet 
their place within the sanctuary demands 
a significant presence. Each piece was 
customized to convey its liturgical role. 


Space Iranscendent 


St. Joan of Arc Catholic Church e Carlton Abbott and Partners 
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A tower at one end of the church rises high above the original complex of low-scaled buildings (above). 
Inside, natural light animates the wooden structure and ceiling grille (facing page). 
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Circle of Faith 


St. Anne's Episcopal Church e James William Ritter Architect 


ounded in 1972 as a “church without 
walls," St. Anne's Episcopal in Reston 
was intended by its founders never to have 
a building of its own. The congregation 
continued on that course until 1986, when 
it became apparent that its mission could 
not be met without a proper home. In 
1989, a first phase with a 125-seat meeting 
room was completed. Within two years, the 
church decided to move forward with the 
next phase of the building program. 
They elected to build a sanctuary 
that would hold more people while main- 
taining a sense of community during 


worship services. That goal was accom- 
plished by architect James Ritter, FAIA, of 


James William Ritter Architect in Alexan- 
dria, who designed a “circular” building of 
masonry that blends with the rectangular 
wooden form and language of the original 
church. The combination of these two 
distinct geometries became the central 
architectural theme. 

At the center of the plan, Ritter placed 
the altar — not only for symbolic reasons, 
but also because the gesture allowed the 
altar to become a focal point for the 
church. Windows were incorporated into 
the nave in sufficient numbers to allow 
reflected light to fill the space with day- 
light, heightening its sense of openness. 
Cross-shaped windows in the gables of 


The sanctuary's 
circular form emerges 
from the church's 
east facade (top and 
drawing, right). 
Generous glazing in 
the gable above the 
altar (left) fills the 
space with daylight. 


the original building are repeated at each 
new gable and multiplied in the gable and 
rood screen behind the altar. 

As the church grounds are developed, 
the masonry circle which begins inside 
will be completed by the addition of a 
columbarium wall to enclose an outdoor 
prayer garden. 


Photos: Stephen W. Small 


Photos: Tom Humphries/Apertures 


fter more than three decades in exis- 
ence, Galilee United Methodist 
Church in Sterling was still operating 
with an undersized sanctuary. A new master 
plan by LeMay Erickson Architects of 
Reston called for the construction of new 
worship, fellowship, religious education, 
and administrative spaces as well as future 
demolition of the existing 35-year-old 
buildings. But the first order of business was 
to build the new sanctuary and expand 
the church parking lot to accommodate a 
larger congregation. 

The church sits on a five-acre site 
that is partially wooded and partially devel- 
oped. It is also beside a pond and the junc- 
tion of two major highways. LeMay 
Erickson located the building to be open 
to the wooded areas and pond while 
acknowledging its high visibility in the 
community both day and night. 

A transparent glass entrance allows 
unobstructed views through the church to 
the large cross above the altar. A careful 
balance of form focuses the chancel, allows 
for a flexible choir area, and fosters the 
gathering around of the congregation. 
The circular geometry of the sanctuary con- 
tinues beyond the exterior wall to give 
shape and identity to the south terrace, 
which provides a gathering space. 

Natural light is controlled to enhance 
the various liturgical elements and functions 
of the church. Direct light and views from 
the sanctuary take advantage of the attrac- 
tive natural site and dramatize an openness 
of the congregation. Indirect natural light 
shields potential glare, bathes banners, 
and backlights the choir and musicians. 
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The staggered wall 
of the south facade 
diminishes the 
building's scale. 


Light of the Lord 


Galilee United Methodist e LeMay Erickson Architects 
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First Floor Plan 


Generous windows fill the sanctuary with natural light and frame views of the wooded site. 
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Rebuilding ‘Traditions 
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In the commons (left), 
laminated wood 
members highlight 
the structural frame. 
The sanctuary 
incorporates a new 
baptismal font with a 
submersion pool 
(facing page). 


Church of the Redeemer e Lawrence Cook Associates 


I of the Church of the Redeemer, 
a Roman Catholic parish in the grow- 
ing Richmond suburb of Mechanicsville, 
approached architect Lawrence Cook in 
need of a large addition on a not-so-large 
budget. Included on their wish list: a 600- 
seat worship space, a commons or gather- 
ing space, and new administrative offices. 

Cook, principal of Lawrence Cook 
Associates in Falls Church, factored a 
number of liturgical considerations into his 
design. Entry to the building occurs along 
a sequence of spaces: beneath a gateway of 
two large oak trees to arrive at the plaza; 


1 Plaza 4 Sanctuary 
2 Commons 5 Administration 
3 Foyer 6 Existing Building 


into the high-ceilinged commons sized 
for social interaction; through the inti- 
mately-scaled, dimly-lit foyer; and finally 
into the bright worship space, with its 
soaring pyramidal roof. 

The focus of the space is the gather- 
ing circle, where at Sunday Mass the altar 
table is located. The traditional relation- 
ship between celebrant and community 
is creatively altered here in a unique 
arrangement. The celebrant performs 
on the nave floor, where some of the com- 
munity is seated in chairs. The larger 
portion of the congregation is seated in 


First Floor Plan 
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pews on elevated oak platforms, a move that 
encourages and enhances participation of 
the laity. 'To accommodate this uncon- 
ventional arrangement and provide flexi- 
bility, the circle is furnished only with 
movable objects custom-designed by the 
architect and a liturgical consultant. 

In the worship space, laminated arches 
and beams are oversized to convey a sense 
of strength. Natural light penetrates from 
the 16-by-16-foot skylight, as well as from 
triangular skylights in the corners. On the 
floor, brick pavers are inscribed with 
memorials to parishioners’ loved ones. 


Plaza features "Redeemer Family" sculpture. 
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Design Considerations for Sound Systems in Houses of Worship 


he use of high-quality sound reinforcement 
| systems in Houses of Worship is on the rise. 
Where once basic systems were adequate, 
today's Houses of Worship often require more advanced 
systems to meet the needs of their congregation and 
worship styles. By working with your clients, you can 


avoid problems integrating the sound reinforcement 
system into their facility. 


In most cases, the worship style will help dictate the 
requirements of the sound reinforcement system. 
Conservative traditional worship styles generally indi- 
cate a requirement for a basic speech-oriented sound 
system. More contemporary worship styles and services 
using live music (aside from traditional organ or piano) 
require a more advanced system, perhaps incorporating 
separate speech and music playback loudspeakers. It is 
common today to see Left/Center/Right systems being 
used in contemporary facilities. This design uses a 
single point (center) loudspeaker system for superior 
speech intelligibility, while using a Left/Right stereo 
configuration to allow for proper music reproduction. 


Another point to consider is the location of the system 
control equipment. In the past, the main system elec- 
tronics were “buried” in a closet somewhere - only to be 
turned on and off before and after the worship services. 
The majority of the sound systems being installed today 
are designed to be manually operated during the service. 
For sound system operators to properly run the system, 
they must be situated in a location where they can see 
and hear what is actually happening in the worship 
space. This cannot be done if the system control equip- 
ment is located in a room separate from the actual 
worship space. Ideally, the sound system operator 
should be located in the main congregation seating area. 
From that point, the operator can hear exactly what the 
congregation hears and adjust the system accordingly. 


This should be considered even for facilities whose 
initial sound system requirements are very basic. 
Requirements will change over time, leading to the need 
for a more advanced system and a place to put the oper- 
ator of that system. 

There is still some resistance to giving up "prime 


seating" space for the sound system operator and the 
equipment. With proper education of your clients, this 
objection can be overcome, as has the old objection to a 
“central cluster" loudspeaker assembly. Most facilities 
now recognize the benefits of the center located loud- 
speaker, and with today's compact high performance 
loudspeakers, aesthetic concerns can be addressed suc- 
cessfully. 


Several methods can be used to address the problem of 
locating the control equipment in the worship space. 
One of the most common is to locate only the minimal 
equipment in the worship space (mixing console, tape 
decks, CD player). The remaining equipment (ampli- 
fiers, and signal processors) can be located in an adja- 
cent room or storage space. The mixing console and 
program sources can be housed in specially designed 
furniture designed to blend in with the trim or décor of 
the worship space. 


Contemporary worship facilities exist to spread the 
word to their congregation. Sound reinforcement 
systems help to achieve this goal. Proper consideration 
and integration of the sound system into the facility plan 
will allow you to have a higher degree of success with 
your client. 


I would like to invite you to attend our half-day sound 
system seminar being offered through VSAIA on 
April 22, 1999 from 9 a.m.-noon and Ip.m.-4p.m. at 
15 South Fifth Street, Richmond Virginia. 


Paul Foreman 
Director of Operations 
Independence Communications, Inc. 


Independence Communications has been providing the 
highest quality sound reinforcement systems since 1956. If 
we can be of assistance to you and your clients, please 
contact us at 804-672-1052. 


Local Sales and Service offices: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Jacksonville, N.C.; Newport News, Va. 


WWW. .icimuzak.com 
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$ Specialists in historic restoration and 
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AutoCAD 


Shown here: Restoration and 
retrofitting of fix 
Move to a more efficient CAD process with the powerful 
new design tools of AutoCAD Architectural Desktop" 
software. It combines the power of AutoCAD® software 
with new Architectural Desktop functionality to make your 
2D production-drafting process 

more efficient. 


You'll also reap the benefits of 

3D design tools that seamlessly 
integrate with the Architectural 
Desktop 2D production environment. 


CALL TODAY! 
1-888-472-9497 


IN Autodesk. 


Authorized Reseller 


. 2540 Floyd i ty 


Floyd, Virginia 24 


Voice 540 745 3900 
Fax 540 745 391| 
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ANOTHER REASON TO USE PELLA WINDOWS AND DOORS 


U: to 15/16; to be exact. That’s the size of the space between the panes on 
Pella* Designer Series" windows and doors with our unique SmartSash" II 
glass system. There's room for wood windowpane dividers plus our stylish 
Slimshade* blinds or pleated shades for privacy. And since they're protected 
between the panes, dusting is strictly optional. 


Whatever your next project — libraries, schools, courthouses, hospitals, high-rise 


You can bave windoupane buildings, office parks, multi-block developments, historical renovations, hotels 


dividers and Slimshade® blinds : ; ; ; 
or pleated shades between tbe — | or other commercial projects - we would like to talk to you about making Pella 


panes of our SmartSasb" II system. | | windows and doors a part of it. 
The Pella Window Stores 
240 Richmond West, VA (804) 741-4556 
Fi â depend de ded idis Quality like this only comes from Pella. 


Fredericksburg, VA (540) 898-3376 
——— Charlottesville, VA (804) 979-3315 
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On the rear of the 
house (right), 
renovations included 
repairs to ironwork 
on the loggia and the 
addition of a new 
screened porch. 


ick Roberts has a dual 

passion for the traditions of 

architecture and the artistry 

of handcrafted things. Over 

the years, he and his wife 
Shirley have amassed a museum-caliber 
collection of 18th century antiques that 
curators of early American decorative 
arts would swoon over. So when he learned 
of the possible availability of a refined 
Colonial Revival house that would com- 
plement his collection perfectly, Roberts 
wasted no time in arranging to take a 
closer look. 

“I called the woman who owned the 
house and said, ‘I think you have the 
most beautiful home in Virginia and 
someday I would hope to visit it, " Roberts 
recalls. “She invited us right then." The 
setting for the house, which commands a 
spit of land that juts into Linkhorn Bay 
in Virginia Beach, was breathtaking in it- 
self. But Roberts remembers that as he 


An Ode to Shirley 


By Vernon Mays 


entered the residence for the first time, even 
though it wasn't decorated in quite the fine 
fashion it is now, he could see the essence of 
a masterpiece. 

Completed in 1940 as a residence for Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. Devereaux, Jr., the house 
was made all the more desirable by the pedi- 
gree of its architect, William Graves Perry, 
who came to Virginia from Boston in the 1930s 
to oversee reconstruction of the colonial 
capital at Williamsburg. It was Perry's firm 
— Perry, Shaw & Hepburn - which was 
responsible for researching the details of 
early Virginia architecture and rebuilding 
much of the core of Colonial Williamsburg 
that visitors see today. The Devereauxes, 
frequent visitors to Williamsburg, were 
impressed with Perry's work. 

“Outside of Williamsburg, this house is 
the only building in the entire South that 
Perry designed,” Roberts points out. “That 
period between 1920 and 1945 was the redis- 
covery of American Colonial design. And the 


Curved drive gives a sweeping view of house. 
way one of the folks at Williamsburg char- 
acterized it, Perry's design is not a copy of any 
particular historic home, but a plan for the 
times conceived in the language of 18th 
century Georgian architecture." 

Several months after Roberts visited 
the house, the owner decided to sell. And in 
time, Roberts managed to purchase it from 
her. Having acquired the house, however, 


Roberts — who named the residence for his 
wife — was only just beginning. For although 
the basic framework was in place, he felt 
the house needed a few adjustments to make 
it really shine. 

To oversee the renovation, the couple 
commissioned John Paul Hanbury, FAIA, 
of the Norfolk firm Hanbury Evans Newill 
Vlattas & Co. “John Paul's expertise in his- 
torical restoration and preservation is 
unmatched," says Roberts. ^We knew there 
was no one in whom we would have the 
same confidence and trust." 

Hanburys first task was to take stock of 
the house's unique characteristics. Among 
them: a staircase in the center hall that was 
recovered from the Hunter House, an 1826 
dwelling in old Princess Anne County that 
was demolished in the early 1900s. The 
cypress flooring was noteworthy too, orig- 
inating with a Louisiana plantation house 
built about 1840 and torn down in the late 
1930s. Perry’s knack for incorporating archi- 
tectural fragments extended even to the 
antique brass box locks on the main front and 
rear doors - locks which Perry is believed to 
have donated to the house from his person- 
al collection of period hardware. 

“Philosophically, I wanted to make sure 
all the building systems were preserved,” 
Hanbury says of his approach to the project. 
"I also wanted to reverse some unfortunate 
changes that had been made by the interim 
owners." 

Brickwork and ironwork had deteriorated 
over the decades, for example. Exterior mill- 
work on the rooftop balustrade was seri- 
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ously showing its age, as well. And somewhere 
along the line, a service stair had been 
removed from the back of the house with no 
attempt to heal the unsightly scar. 
Although the house still exists in a park- 
like four-and-a-half-acre setting among 
mature hardwood trees and American hollies, 
Hanbury proposed the addition of a stately 
brick wall near the street to set off the house. 
Any concerns about the wall not matching the 


m, new wall cabinets provide display space for a porcelain collection. 


house were dashed by representatives of 
New London Brick Co., a North Carolina 
manufacturer which was able to produce 
bricks that matched perfectly. Repairs on 
the outer shell of the house, which is brick laid 
primarily in a Flemish bond pattern, includ- 
ed tuck pointing the masonry joints and 
rebuilding the rooftop balustrade. 

From the broad limestone stoop, visitors 
enter through a massive front door into the 
house's central hall. It's hard to miss the 
copper lantern which Perry placed in the cen- 
ter of the glazed transom. *We think it's a 
delightful feature to the house," Roberts 
says with a touch of pride. 

Inside the house, the cypress floors 
were carefully stripped and refinished. 'To give 
a proper finish, Hanbury removed metal 
heating/cooling registers in the floor and 
designed new ones of cypress that fit flush. 
In addition, raised panels in the wainscoting 
had cracked in the joints where a previous 
owner had put caulking. So Hanbury called 
for the obvious offenders to be removed, 
stripped, and rehung so they would float 
properly with changes in heat and humidi- 


The center hall (left) 
incorporates a stair 
recovered from a 
house in old Princess 
Anne County. Each 
wall panel was 
removed, cleaned, 
and replaced. 
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UNLESS YOUR JOIST IS 
A "TJI?" IT'S JUST AN “I” 


EC) qeu Ma Mite, 


HOME OF THE FRAMEWORKS? BUILDING SYSTEM 


They're called *TJIs" 
because Trus Joist 
MacMillan invented them. 
Other I-joists may look 
like ours—but none sup- 


port you the way we do. 


For more information 
about building with Trus 
Joist MacMillans TJI® 
joists, the Silent Floor" sys- 
tem and the FrameWorks" 
Building System, contact 
your regional TJM Rep. at 


the following location. 


Trus Joist MacMillan 


1101 Woodridge Ctr. Dr., Ste.114 


Charlotte, NC 28217 
Phone 1-800-242-4854 


Silent Floor? Frame Works*® and TJI” are trademarks of Trus Joist MacMillan, A Limited Partnership, 
200 East Mallard Drive, Boise, Idaho 83706. 
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ty. Once Roberts moved into the house, he 
had the remaining panels — some 250 in all 
- removed, cleaned, and replaced. 

‘To the right of the hall, the drawing room 
features a bow window opposite the fire- 
place. Hanbury restored the original hearth 
and modified the paneled wall flanking it by 
removing bookcases and introducing new 
display cabinets with semicircular backs. 
“The cabinets allow the Robertses to display 
handsomely a very fine collection of import- 
ed Chinese porcelain," says Hanbury. 

Across the hall in the library, Hanbury 
increased the wall space for paintings by 
removing bookcases and inserting new raised 
panels. Neatly tucked behind a wall are a 
new bar and entertainment center, with 
woodwork so closely matched to the origi- 
nal house that the new amenities seem as if 
they have always been there. 

Bright color dominates in the dining 
room, which features a deep cornice and 
another bow window opening to views of the 
bay. The visitor's eye is quickly drawn to 
the wallpaper, which features Chinese garden 
scenes on a rich yellow background. “It was 
hand-painted on silk in London — twenty-four 
panels, no repeats,” Roberts explains. 

The Robertses received assistance from 
Colonial Williamsburg’s design studio in 
ordering the paper, as well as in selecting 
fabrics and window treatments in the dining 
and drawing rooms. “They were a continu- 
ing help with suggestions on paint colors. 
We repainted the entire interior — we had 
to. Every surface and every bit of wood- 
work was off-white." 

Silver Chippendale wall sconces are 
original to the home. But the absence of 
the original chandelier sent Roberts on a 
search for a proper replacement. He found 
an old one in Atlanta that was tarnished but 
already fitted for electricity — and scaled 
perfectly to the room. 

The most prominent change to the 
house occurred in the kitchen, where Hanbury 
removed what he calls “an unfortunate 
change of French doors with thick muntins" 
that seemed better suited to a prison than to 
a domestic space. Sensitively scaled double- 
hung windows were reinstalled beside a 
new set of doors that lead out onto a screened 
porch built on top of a massive brick pad con- 
structed by the interim owners. 

Minor repairs also were required on 
the loggia behind the main block of the 
house. The bottoms of the original ornamental 
ironwork had rusted away, so Hanbury sliced 
the columns off at the base and put a stone 
plinth beneath each one. "They are in 
much better proportion with the plinths," 
Roberts says. ^And if I won't get struck by 
lighting for saying so, I think John Paul 
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a 40 year tradition 
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Custom craftsmanship for commercial projects 
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‘AIA Contract Documents speed up your contracting 
process and help reduce the possibility of lawsuits. Get 
the contracts that make business sense, available for just 
about every type of building and project delivery method. 

Find the Distributor with Documents to save you 
time and money. Contact your local distributor or call 
800-365-2724. 


AIA CONTRACT DOCUMENTS. 
You can move ahead with them. 


To order, 
call 804-644-3041. 


AIA Contract Documents are a product of The American Institute of Architects. 
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If you want to compete and win commercial 
building jobs, you’ve got to use commercial grade 
windows. Kolbe & Kolbe Magnum Double Hungs 
give you that advantage. 

Designed with heavy-duty materials to handle 
the weight of larger glass, Kolbe & Kolbe Magnum 
Double Hungs let you offer a commercial customer 
the beauty of wood windows with superior energy 
efficiency. 

Ideal for historic renovation, Kolbe & Kolbe can 
match original millwork profiles for historical 
authenticity. Available in a wide range of sizes and 
glazing options. 

Make Kolbe & Kolbe Magnums your standard 


window for large openings. 


Distributed By: 
Shenandoah Sash & Door Co. 
PO Box 2310 

Purcellville, VA 22132 
800-451-5314 


Kolbe & Kolbe Millwork Co., Inc. 
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Call today for our new brochure, CAD disks of details, samples, or check out our web site. 
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Renovated dining room includes wallpaper hand-painted in London. 
Antiques collection is complemented by silver chandelier found in Atlanta. 


improved on William Perry’s original design.” 

On the second floor, much attention was paid to the master 
bedroom, which had been altered with a new tray ceiling by previ- 
ous owners. ^I suggested we capture some of that volume and rework 
itin a way that it might look original to the house,” says Hanbury. To 
do that, he replaced a missing cornice and introduced molding at the 
top of the ceiling to highlight the rectangular tray. 

That Roberts’ modernization of the house was handled with 
kid gloves is testified to by the fact that, late in 1998, Shirley Hall 
was recognized as a Virginia Historic Landmark by the state 
Department of Historic Resources. Its nomination for listing on 
the National Register of Historic Places is now under consideration. 

Hanbury says the building warrants landmark status because 
it represents one of William Perry’s highest accomplishments. “The 
craftsmanship is unparalleled. And the way Perry used idioms from 
Colonial Williamsburg and employed them playfully — it’s just very 
well done.” 

Perry — who was educated at Harvard and MIT and was trained 
in architecture at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris — was the senior 
principal at Perry Shaw & Hepburn when the firm won the com- 
mission for Colonial Williamsburg. As the landmark nomination 
form notes, the firm’s architects traversed Virginia’s byways “record- 
ing styles and details heretofore unknown and unnoticed by the 
general public. The body of their work at Colonial Williamsburg served 
as a reservoir of accumulated data from which they and others 
could drink.” 

That was no less true for William Perry, who seldom had a 
free hand to express himself outside of the rigid limitations of the 
restoration at Williamsburg. The opportunity to design Shirley Hall 
liberated him, and the result was an unfettered reclecticism not to 
be found in the vicinity of Duke of Gloucester Street. 

He employed a balustrade at the Governor’s Palace and he used 
one in this house too, notes Hanbury. Likewise, Perry didn’t hesitate 
to use a simple, almost provincial, stairway from a house in rural Princess 
Anne County and then surround it with elegant millwork in a much 
more formal style. 

“He could take those elements that he thought were best rep- 
resentative of the Colonial period and integrate them here,” says 
Roberts. “As others have observed, Perry must have really had fun 
doing this house, because he did not attempt to just copy.” 
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The Virginia Society AIA is a 
registered provider of 
AIA Continuing 
Education Service programs. 


For information and schedules, contact 
Phyllis Laslett at 
804-644-3041 
or plaslett@aiava.org. 


CMPC 


Concrete Masonry 


Producers Council 
Of the Masonry Institute 


CMPC is an educational organization 
dedicated to teaching best practices in 
masonry design and construction. 
Contact us to learn how you can earn 
continuing education credits. 


4853 Cordell Ave., Penthouse 1 
Bethesda, MD 20815 
301-652-0115 / www.CMPC.org 
ssamaha339@aol.com 
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Having AIA Documents. 
Order Your Supply Today. 


VSAIA Document Service 
The Barret House 
15 South Fifth Street 
Richmond, VA 23219 
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& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Glass Block * Retaining Walls 
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Brick * Paving (Clay & Concrete) 


9020 Quioccasin Road 
Suite C 
Richmond, Virginia 23229 
804-740-1313 / Fax 804-740-8416 
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Architect: Marcellus Wright Cox & Smith Architects, Richmond 


Architect: The Chenault e Harvey Group, P.L.C., Richmond 


Project: Massanetta Springs Conference Center Project: St. Paul's Baptist Church 
This 10,100 s.f. lodge, part of a master plan for Massanetta Springs 
Conference Center in Harrisonburg, features 16 guest suites, 
a conference room for 75 people, and meeting space for 20. The 
design includes wood siding, a stone foundation and chimney, 
large overhangs, and a wraparound porch. Tel: 804-780-9067 


Architectural design for a new 88,000 s.f. worship facility has 
been completed by The Chenault ° Harvey Group. The new 
complex will provide for a 3,000-seat worship space, 600-seat 
fellowship hall, 350-seat chapel, and administrative wing with 
upscaled educational and preschool facilities. ‘Tel: 804-747-6900 
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Architect: MTFA Architecture, Inc., Arlington 


Architect: Bond Comet Westmoreland + Hiner Architects, Richmond 


Project: Tibetan Refugee Resettlement Community Project: Fluvanna Central Elementary School addition 
Located in Dehradun, India, this development of housing and edu- 
cational facilities is for nearly 1,000 Tibetan refugees now living 
in impoverished exile in India. The plan was generated with 
sensitivity to the mandala of life in Tibetan culture and will help 
preserve a culture on the brink of extinction. Tel: 703-524-6616 


This K-2 addition includes expansion of core facilities and pro- 
vides additional capacity for 500 students. By providing this addi- 
tional space, the county is able to close antiquated facilities and 
accommodate the majority of elementary students in one 


facility. Tel: 804-788-4774 
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On the Boards listings are placed by the firms. For rate information, call Inform at 804-644-3041. 


Architect: Lawrence Cook Associates, P.C., Falls Church 


Project: St. Nicholas Lutheran Church 


A 7,600 s.f. wood structure will serve as the initial facility 
for this Calvert County, Md., church. It will accommodate 210 
persons for worship and social functions, religious educa- 
tion, and parish offices. 'The landscaped plaza will provide 
an outdoor gathering space and buffer. Tel: 703-931-6716 


Architect: Little & Associates Architects, Charlotte, N.C. 


Project: Boulders IX 


Boulders IX, a speculative office building for EDC and The 
Principal Financial Group, is the third building in a series of 
recent projects. ‘This project responds to difficult site constraints 
such as steeply sloping topography and a small lakefront. 
Tel: 704-561-7431 . 
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Architect: Hayes, Seay, Mattern and Mattern, Inc. (HSMM), Roanoke 
Project: Children's Hospital of the King's Daughters 


HSMM has created a new outer space-themed rehabilitation 
unit for this Virginia Beach hospital, which will provide long- 
term “live-in” rehabilitation for children. HSMM prepared 3-D 
animation to allow the facility's users and benefactors to expe- 
rience the new unit prior to construction. Tel: 540-857-3100 
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Architect: — Huff-Morris Architects, P.C., Richmond 
Project: Hunton Baptist Church 


The fellowship/nursery building is the third phase for the Hunton 
Baptist Church master plan. The fellowship hall seats 250 and 
divides into four large adult classrooms. The building connects 
two existing buildings. Tel: 804-343-1505. 


Architect William Henry Harris & Associates, Inc., Richmond 


Project: The Brandermill Church 


The Brandermill Church in Chesterfield County has unveiled 
plans for a spacious new 600-seat sanctuary, replacing an exist- 
ing sanctuary which will become a commons. The exterior design 
of the new facility will match the transitional style of the exist- 
ing church to provide a unified appearance. T'el: 804-780-0070 


Architect: — Mitchell/Matthews Architects, Charlottesville and 
Duany Plater-Zyberk, Gaithersburg, Md. 


Project: Town Center, University of Virginia Research Park at North Fork 


Eighteen months after winning a highly contested design 
competition, Mitchell/Matthews and DPZ have completed design 
for a new town center and master plan for U.Va.'s 532-acre, 
3 million s.f. research park at North Fork. Tel: 804-979-5220 
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Architect: Kerns Group Architects, P.C., Arlington 


Project: Ingleside at Rock Creek 


Sited on 12 acres of natural woodland in Washington, D.C., 
this $22 million independent living community is being con- 
structed along a ridge overlooking a stream. Kerns Group 
designed the 250,000 s.f. facility to fit the neighborhood scale 
and restore damage to the environment. Tel: 703-528-1150 
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Architect The DePasquale Gentilhomme Group, Richmond 


Project: Christ Church Episcopal 


The DG Group created a “village green" that cohesively 
unites the community in the large central outdoor space, in court- 
yards and gardens between buildings, in gazebos, and on front 
*porches." Surrounding the green are structures for worship, 
education, fellowship, and administration. Tel: 804-649-2192 


On the Boards listings are placed by the firms. For rate information, call Inform at 804-644-3041. 


Professional Series 
Three new programs for 1999! 


April 22 - Alexandria 

Holiday Inn Eisenhower Metro 

9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

"Form, Light, Texture, Color in Buildings" 
"Developments in the EIFS Industry" 
"EIFS and the Virginia Code" 


June 16-18 - Richmond 

Marriott Hotel 

“Virginia's Sustainable Future" 
Pre-Conference Workshop and Conference 
Registration 


September 9 
Location TBA 


Architect: Carlton Abbott and Partners, Williamsburg "Preserving the 20th Century" 


Project: Wintergreen Nature Foundation Center All programs are registered for 


AIA/CES Learning Units and Health, 
Safety, Welfare hours. For registra- 
tion information, contact Phyllis 
Laslett by phone at 804-644-3041, 
e-mail at plaslett@aiava.org, or visit 
our website at www.aiava.org 


This 10,000 s.f. nature center will create a home for the Found- 
ation, which exists to encourage the conservation of the natural 
resources of central Virginia’s Blue Ridge Mountains. The project 
will be an example of green design and construction that can 
serve as a model for the community. Tel: 757-220-1095 
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Dedication. Experience. Commitment. 
Call on us to build all three into 
your next commercial window project. 


WE'RE THE ANDERSEN COMMERCIAL TEAM — AN ALLIANCE OF DSD COMMERCIAL GROUP AND 
ANDERSEN WINDOWS, INC. DEDICATED TO MEETING YOUR COMMERCIAL NEEDS, WE TAKE A PERSONAL 
APPROACH TO EVERY PROJECT. ÜUR FIRST PRIORITY IS TO PUT YOU FIRST, WITH HANDS-ON 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT, CUSTOM OPTIONS, ON-SITE ASSISTANCE AND THE QUALITY AND REPUTATION 
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nm Not Your Father's Garage 


hen an artist/architect couple in 

Arlington sought extra studio 
space in their home, their first inclina- 
tion was to renovate the basement. But 
their architect, Charles Matta, AIA, 
took stock of the physical and psycho- 
logical limitations of the existing base- 
ment and proposed a simple alterna- 
tive offering more natural light, better 
access, and the possibility of multiple 
uses unavailable 
in the basement 
renovation. 

'The owners 
were thrilled. 
Now their new 
studio and display 
area occupies a 
square pavilion 


Lateral Section on top of a new 
0 15 30 garage, which 
holds the couple’s 


antique Packard. 

Whether flooded by sunlight or warmly 

lit by cove lighting at night, the studio 

is a focal point for work or entertaining. 

It connects directly to the main house 

40 through an anteroom and across an inti- 
mately scaled deck. In addition, a pergola 

filters the western sun and softens the 
connection between studio and house. 

The addition’s detailing is austere, 
but well conceived and fully docu- 
mented. “I had 12 sheets of drawings,” 
Matta says. The idea is one thing, he adds, 
“but if you don’t show exactly how it 
works together, [the idea] will fall apart.” 
The pavilion’s geometry carries through 
in the windows, floor tile, and cabi- 
netry. Open shelving slips between the 
window molding much like a mortise- 
and-tenon joint, forming a deep frame 
for both windows and art — examples of 
a traditional Norwegian art form known 
as Rosemaling. 

Matta's crisp detailing continues 
on the exterior. False fascia and water table 
boards ease the transition between dif- 
ferent materials. The fascia conceals a 
gutter; the water table board conceals the 
joint between masonry and siding and the 
connections for the deck railing. 

Although the house’s basement was 
renovated too, it is used primarily for 
storage and large art classes. The primary 
work space is upstairs in what Matta 
calls the more architecturally rewarding, 
more fulfilling room. 

— T. Duncan Abernathy, AIA 


Photos: Prakash Patel 


Entertaining and work 
activities flow out 
onto the deck from 
the studio (above). 

Inside, shelving pro- 
vides display space 
for Rosemaling 
collection (left). 
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